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The  European  Security  and  Defense  Initiative  (ESDI)  began  to  get  a  lot  of  press  in  December 
1999  when  the  European  Council  announced  that  their  “Headline  Goal”  Rapid  Reaction  Force 
would  be  established  by  2003.  With  the  concept  just  over  a  year  old,  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell 
exactly  how  ESDI  will  mature  and  what  form  it  will  take.  As  presently  conceived,  ESDI  is  seen 
by  the  United  States  (US)  as  a  partnering  initiative  rather  than  a  competitive  one.  As  it 
develops,  though,  it  is  useful  to  have  some  measures  to  help  evaluate  the  future  direction  being 
taken,  either  continuing  toward  partnership  or  diverging  toward  competition.  Three  criteria — 
indivisibility,  improvement,  and  inclusiveness — are  useful  tools  to  evaluate  that  future  direction. 
Based  upon  such  evaluation,  then,  US  policymakers  can  make  appropriate  decisions  regarding 
support  for  ESDI  or  policies  to  shape  it. 
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EUROPEAN  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE:  PARTNER  OR  COMPETITOR? 


The  European  Security  and  Defense  Initiative  (ESDI)  began  to  get  a  lot  of  press  in 
December  1999  when  the  European  Council  (EC)  announced  that  their  “Headline  Goal”  Rapid 
Reaction  Force  would  be  established  by  2003.  In  fact,  ESDI  has  been  around  since  the  early 
1990s  in  one  form  or  another.  The  reason  it  made  news  in  1999  was  that  many  did  not 
understand  the  impetus  for  its  development  and  feared  the  creation  of  a  European  Army, 
independent  of  the  transatlantic  link  embodied  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO).  With  the  concept  just  a  little  over  a  year  old,  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  exactly  how  ESDI 
will  mature  and  what  form  it  will  take.  As  presently  conceived,  ESDI  is  seen  by  the  United 
States  (US)  as  a  partnering  initiative  rather  than  a  competitive  one.  As  it  develops,  though,  it  is 
useful  to  have  some  measures  to  help  evaluate  the  direction  being  taken,  either  continuing 
toward  partnership  or  diverging  toward  competition.  Three  criteria  -  indivisibility,  improvement, 
and  inclusiveness  -  are  useful  tools  to  evaluate  that  future  direction.  Based  upon  such 
evaluation,  then,  US  policymakers  can  make  appropriate  decisions  regarding  support  for  ESDI 
or  policies  to  shape  it. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  IDENTITY 

ESDI  is,  in  essence,  the  military  complement  to  the  European  Union’s  (EU’s)  Common 
Foreign  and  Security  Policy  (CFSP).  In  December  1991 ,  the  Maastricht  Treaty  signaled  a 
turning  point  where  the  European  Community  decided  to  go  beyond  mere  economic  union  and 
pursue  greater  integration  as  the  European  Union  (EU).  As  the  EU  expanded  its  integration 
beyond  economic  community  and  the  common  market,  the  natural  evolution  was  the 
development  of  foreign  policy  to  promote  this  economic  prosperity,  as  evidenced  by  the  CFSP. 

The  next  logical  evolution  is  the  military  means  to  back  up  any  such  foreign  policy.  The 
1991  Maastricht  Treaty  described  development  of  the  CFSP,  “including  the  eventual  framing  of 
a  common  defence  policy  which  might  in  time  lead  to  a  common  defence.”*  The  treaty  identified 
the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  as  the  focal  point  for  any  Community  actions  with  defense 
implications.  The  WEU  promptly  invited  members  of  the  European  Community  to  accede  to  the 
WEU,  or  at  least  become  associate  members,  and  also  extended  invitations  to  NATO  non- 
Community  allies  to  become  associate  members  of  the  WEU.  (All  full  members  of  the  WEU 
belong  to  NATO).  The  idea  was  to  create  a  common  forum  for  European  countries  both  inside 
and  outside  of  NATO  to  discuss  security.  Since  then,  the  WEU  focused  on  limited  crisis 
response  operations,  e.g.,  police  activities  in  Mostar,  de-mining  assistance  to  Croatia,  etc. 


Although  these  operations  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  EU,  the  WEU  always  worked 
them  closely  with  NATO. 

The  event  that  re-opened  the  dormant  debate  on  European  defense  was  the  British- 
French  Summit  at  St.  Malo  in  December  1998.  Anxious  to  generate  positive  energy  toward  a 
more  robust  military  capability  for  the  EU  than  the  WEU,  and  anxious  to  take  the  leadership  role, 
President  Chirac  invited  Prime  Minister  Blair  to  St.  Malo.  The  French  position  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  de  Gaulle’s  search  for  autonomy  from  the  US  in  European  security.  For  the  UK, 
St.  Malo  represented  a  major  break  with  previous  British  policy  that  had  carefully  avoided 
support  for  any  sort  of  independent  European  defense  capability  that  might  threaten  to  weaken 
the  transatlantic  link.  The  precursor  to  this  break  came  earlier  in  1998  when  "the  British 
government  decided  that  to  improve  European  defence  capabilities,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  the  European  Union  (EU)  as  a  framework."^  Mr.  Blair  assured  Washington  that  the  issue 
was  improving  capabilities,  not  weakening  the  transatlantic  link.^  French  emphasis  on 
independence  and  British  emphasis  on  capabilities  resulted  in  a  declaration  on  European 
defense  which  stated  the  intention  to  pursue  an  autonomous  military  capability,  favoring  a  rapid 
reaction  force  as  the  starting  point.  It  remained  conspicuously  ambiguous  about  whether  the 
capability  would  reside  inside  or  outside  of  NATO. 

Whether  ESDI  would  develop  inside  or  outside  NATO  has  been  the  most  contentious 
issue  over  the  last  couple  years.  The  first  WEU  declaration  following  Maastricht  defined  its 
relationship  with  the  EU  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  as  follows:  “WEU  will  be  developed  as  the 
defence  component  of  the  European  Union  and  as  the  means  to  strengthen  the  European  pillar 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.”'*  The  Americans  welcomed  this  approach  and  the  US  position  has 
been  to  keep  the  emerging  EU  defense  identify  anchored  firmly  within  NATO.  This  position  was 
first  asserted  at  the  NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Berlin  in  1996  and  was  reconfirmed  as  the 
NATO  position  at  the  Washington  Summit  in  1999. 

Key  provisions  of  the  [Washington]  accord  include  a  stipulation  that  the 
Europeans  build  up  their  defense  identity  and  capabilities  within  NATO  and  not 
separately  under  the  EU.  For  instance  the  US  was  insistent  that  the  EU  not 
develop  a  military  planning  system  independent  of  NATO.  The  agreement  also 
gives  NATO  the  'first  right  of  refusal'  which  means  that  EU  leadership  takes  effect 
only  after  the  alliance  has  declined  to  take  on  the  mission  -  a  step  that  effectively 
allows  the  US  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  take  political  and  military  leadership 
of  the  particular  crisis.^ 

However,  just  two  months  later  at  the  EU  Summit  in  Cologne,  the  report  language 
indicated  a  drift  away  from  the  “within  NATO”  position.  "It  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
Europeans  were  backing  away  from  the  bedrock  principle  that  NATO,  and  not  the  EU,  would 
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remain  the  option  of  first  resort  in  times  of  future  crisis.  When  EU  officials  also  seemed 
reluctant  to  formalize  consultations  between  the  EU  and  NATO,  US  officials  immediately 
suspected  the  French  of  reverting  to  form  and  once  again  trying  to  keep  the  United  States  at 
arm's  length  on  European  security  deliberations."^  The  report  language  described  ESDI  as  a 
“capacity  for  autonomous  action  backed  by  credible  military  forces.”  Although  “autonomous” 
does  not  necessarily  mean  “independenf  nor  does  it  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  act  within 
NATO,  it  certainly  makes  it  more  difficult  and  less  likely.  At  a  minimum,  elaborate  consultation 
schemes  have  to  be  worked  out  between  NATO  and  the  EU. 

The  second  resounding  issue  has  been  the  so-called  “capabilities  gap.”  The  entire 
Balkan  situation  embarrassed  the  Europeans.  During  the  early  part  of  the  crisis,  the  Europeans 
basically  could  not  arrive  at  consensus  to  take  action.  Even  more  embarrassing,  once 
consensus  was  reached,  the  Europeans  were  unable  to  take  the  lead  because  they  lacked 
necessary  military  capabilities  to  do  so.  "The  war  in  Kosovo... drove  home  the  undeniable 
reality  that  Europe  is  a  mere  junior  partner  when  it  comes  to  contributing  to  its  own  defense 
...European  defense  establishments  lack  the  capability  to  conduct  significant  operations  that 
require  strategic  lift,  'smart'  weapons  crucial  for  precision  bombing,  and  the  logistics  train 
necessary  to  support  forces  in  the  theater  of  conflict."^ 

The  remaining  critical  issue  is  the  question  of  sharing  assets.  The  fact  was  established 
by  Kosovo,  if  not  before,  that  the  Europeans  do  not  possess  the  capabilities  to  effectively 
prosecute  crisis  response  operations.  The  obvious  source  to  turn  to  for  these  capabilities  is 
NATO,  or  more  specifically,  the  US  in  NATO.  As  early  as  1993  when  the  Combined  Joint  Task 
Force  (CJTF)  concept  was  launched,  NATO  promised  to  give  the  WEU  assets  for  WEU-led 
operations.  This  “separable  but  not  separate”  principle  was  reiterated  at  the  Washington 
Summit,  this  time  for  EU-led  operations.  These  assets  include  the  full  gamut  of  capabilities, 
notably  NATO  planning  capabilities.  With  the  WEU,  there  was  never  any  question  that 
operations  would  be  planned  using  NATO  resources.  That  is  not  clear  yet  with  ESDI. 

An  issue  closely  related  to  sharing  NATO  assets  is  consultation  with  non-EU  NATO 
allies.  For  NATO,  especially  the  US,  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  assets  of  NATO  allies  would 
be  committed  without  consultation.  Obviously,  the  EU  members  of  NATO  get  their  say  through 
the  EU  political  apparatus,  wherein  the  commitment  offerees  is  still  a  sovereign  decision.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  made  clear  that  ESDI  proponents  would  have  to  work  out  consultation 
schemes  with  non-EU  allies  before  NATO  could  fully  commit  to  sharing  resources. 

The  current  configuration  of  ESDI  takes  its  shape  in  the  plans  for  the  Rapid  Reaction 
Force  (RRF)  “Headline  Goal”  scheduled  for  implementation  in  2003.  The  mission  of  this  force  is 
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to  respond  to  the  so-called  “Petersberg  tasks,”  developed  at  the  WEU  Foreign  and  Defence 
Ministers'  meeting  there  in  1992.  These  tasks  include  "humanitarian  and  crisis  rescue  tasks, 
peacekeeping  tasks,  and  tasks  of  combat  forces  in  crisis  management,  including 
peacemaking."*  The  Headline  Goal  calls  for  a  response  force  of  60,000  military  troops, 
available  within  60  days,  and  sustainable  for  up  to  a  year.  This  force,  as  with  all  ESDI  elements, 
will  only  be  used  in  those  cases  "where  the  Alliance  as  a  whole  is  not  engaged."^  With  Kosovo 
still  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  EU  leaders  also  recognized  the  necessity  to  address  admitted 
shortfalls  in  command  and  control,  intelligence,  and  strategic  transport  required  in  order  to 
create  a  force  with  any  real  credibility. 

Finally,  the  December  1999  EU  Summit  announced  "new  political  and  military  bodies  to 
be  set  up  within  the  Council,  a  Political  and  Security  Committee,  a  Military  Committee,  and  a 
Military  Staff."'*^  Although  "new  bodies,"  they  were  to  be  formed  by  absorbing  the  appropriate 
institutions  of  the  WEU  into  the  EU  as  the  nuclei  for  the  new  organizations. 

The  Feira  Summit  proposal  in  June  2000  rounded  out  the  capacities  of  the  EU  crisis 
response  capability.  There,  the  Portuguese  Presidency  of  the  EU  addressed  the 
complementary  requirement  for  civil  response  forces  necessary  for  crisis  operations.  The  report 
called  for  the  commitment  of  a  5000  strong  police  force  available  for  deployment  by  2003, 100 
of  which  are  to  be  deployable  within  30  days.  Appropriate  legal  and  juridical  assets  were  also 
identified. 

The  most  recent  look  at  ESDI  progress  came  during  the  December  2000  Nice  EU 
Summit.  French  President  (and  EU  President  at  the  time)  Jacques  Chirac  started  off  "by 
announcing  that  the  rapid  reaction  force  would  need  to  be  'independent'  from  NATO,  while  still 
using  NATO  assets,  but  promoting  a  force  with  its  own  operational  planning."''  As  noted  above, 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  surrounding  ESDI  and  is  still  very  much  alive, 
given  this  announcement.  As  it  turned  out,  "the  summit's  final  communique  was  stripped  of 
most  statements  on  defence,  apart  from  a  brief  reference  to  an  EU  report  and  annexes."'^ 
Essentially,  the  link  with  NATO  was  only  generally  agreed  to,  due  to  important  differences  of 
emphasis  between  the  EU  Member  States,  notably  France's  continued  desire  for  greater 
autonomy  from  NATO.'^ 

The  French  Presidency  did  report  unambiguous  progress  toward  the  Headline  Goal 
announced  at  Helsinki  a  year  earlier.  The  Summit  reported  out  on  the  Capabilities  Commitment 
Conference  held  in  November  that  resulted  in  a  "Force  Catalogue"  of  over  100,000  forces,  400 
combat  aircraft  and  100  ships  committed  by  some  30  countries,  representing  virtually  all 
European  nations.  Progress  was  also  reported  in  terms  of  developing  the  decision-making 
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apparatus  for  ESDI.  While  interim  capabilities  had  been  previously  put  into  place,  concrete 
plans  for  the  EU  Political  and  Security  Committee,  the  EU  Military  Committee  and  the  EU 
Military  Staff  were  laid  out,  to  include  an  initial  operating  capability  for  the  Military  Staff  in  2001. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  was  the  announcement  that  elaborate 
consultation  schemes  had  been  worked  out  with  five  non-EU  NATO  members  (Iceland,  Norway, 
Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  and  Poland).  Equally  significant  was  that  the  sixth  non-EU  member, 
Turkey,  with  NATO's  second  largest  army,  refused  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  Essentially,  the  EU 
welcomed  the  Turks  providing  forces,  and  agreed  to  consult  with  them,  but  would  not  give  them 
a  part  in  the  decision-making  process.  With  Turkey’s  application  for  EU  membership  a 
contentious  issue,  it  appears  Ankara  intends  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  EU’s  side  over  the  ESDI  issue 
by  threatening  to  block  EU  access  to  NATO  resources.*^ 

There  were  a  few  other  discordant  notes  at  Nice.  The  NATO  “right  of  first  refusal”  was 
obviously  missing  from  the  policy  adopted  at  the  Council,  apparently  replaced  by  “due  regard  for 
the  two  organisations’  decision-making  autonomy.”^^  There  also  was  apparent  disagreement^^ 
over  planning  ESDI  operations.  Prior  to  Nice,  French  Defense  Minister  Alain  Richard  proposed 
that  planning  for  EU-led  operations  could  be  done  by  EU  headquarters,  to  include  organic 
French  headquarters  as  well  as  the  Eurocorps,  for  example.  The  US  counterproposal, 
reinforced  by  Secretary  Cohen  as  late  as  two  days  before  the  Nice  Summit,  proffers  ”a  common 
defense  planning  process  involving  all  23  NATO  and  EU  countries... and  the  need  to  assure  the 
EU  access  to  NATO  operational  planning.”’’  The  resultant  wording  approved  by  the  Council 
was  “guaranteed  permanent  access  (without  case  by  case  NATO  authorization)  to  NATO’s 
planning  capabilities.”’*  Meeting  just  before  the.  Nice  Summit,  the  NATO  defense  ministerial 
was  unwilling  to  offer  guaranteed  access  to  anything  until  the  entire  EU-NATO  agreement  was 
worked  out.  Of  course,  even  with  assured  access  to  NATO  operational  planning,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  French  will  not  pursue  their  proposal  of  using  EU  headquarters  for  planning. 

All  that  being  said,  extensive  instructions  to  continue  working  consultation  mechanisms 
are  also  in  the  Nice  Report.  The  UK  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  summarized:  “In  Nice  we 
completed  the  project  of  getting  the  agreement  within  the  European  Union  to  the  partnership 
with  NATO.”’^ 
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SECURITY  IN  EUROPE 


THE  TRANSATLANTIC  LINK  -  NATO 

The  transatlantic  link  is  indispensable  for  European  security  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Retired  Army  General  Wesley  E.  Clark,  former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of  NATO,  stated  it 
succinctly:  “Both  Europe  and  the  United  States  need  a  strong  transatlantic  relationship,  defined 
by  ‘shared  risks,  shared  burdens  and  shared  benefits.’”^'^  Just  before  the  recent  change  of 
American  administrations.  Secretary  of  Defense  Cohen  released  a  report  called  Strengthening 
Transatlantic  Security:  A  U.S.  Strategy  for  the  21st  Century  in  December  2000.  In  it,  he  notes 
that  chief  among  US  "vital  interests"  are  "the  physical  security  and  territorial  integrity  of  our 
nation  and  those  of  our  Allies  ...  In  Europe  these  vital  interests--and  our  enduring  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  democracy,  human  rights,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law-are 
manifested  in  and  defended  by  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  complex  web  of  interlocking 
relationships  and  partnerships  that  define  the  architecture  of  European  security  in  the  21st 
century."^* 

At  the  turn  of  the  21®'  century,  ESDI  is  the  crux  of  this  European  security  architecture.  The 

EU  (French)  Presidency  Report  clearly  states  that  “the  development  of  the  ESDP  [European 

Security  and  Defence  Policy]  will  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  a  renewed  Transatlantic  link.”^^  In 

Washington  for  the  US-  EU  Summit  shortly  after  the  December  2000  EU  Nice  Summit,  Jacques 

Chirac,  addressed  the  transatlantic  link  as  follows: 

Aside  from  the  strengthening  of  the  European  Union,  the  goal  of  having  a  new 
transatlantic  partnership  implies  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be 
involved  in  world  affairs... It  [the  world]  needs  an  America  that  is  not  tempted  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  world  or  be  seduced  by  unilateralism  and  that  plays  its  full 
role  in  the  main  international  organizations... Everything  favors  a  renewed 
transatlantic  partnership  anchored  in  shared  values  and  destiny  as  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  world  stability.^^ 

NATO  is  the  linchpin  of  this  transatlantic  relationship,  contributing  over  50  years  of 

experience.  Yet,  after  the  Fall  of  the  Wall,  the  very  existence  of  NATO  was  questioned,  with 

both  those  inside  and  outside  the  Alliance  wondering  what  purpose  the  NATO  could  serve. 

Reflecting  on  this  question  after  the  fact,  NATO  Secretary  General  Lord  Robertson  stated: 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  was  gone,  the  need  for  defence  and  the  need  to 
manage  security  crises  in  Europe  remained.  In  the  fluid  and  unpredictable  post- 
Cold  War  world,  we  still  needed  a  transatlantic  forum  for  consultation  and 
cooperation  on  security  matters... We  needed  to  break  down  Cold  War  dividing 
lines  and  demonstrate  to  former  adversaries  that  membership  in  European 
institutions  was  neither  a  dream  nor  a  false  promise.  We  needed  to  reach  out  a 
strong  hand  of  friendship  and  cooperation  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
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lock  those  countries  into  a  solid  framework  of  trust  and  cooperation.  NATO  was 
the  answer  to  all  those  requirements.^'' 

NATO’S  NEW  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT 

The  new  Strategic  Concept  for  NATO,  published  at  the  November  1991  Summit  Meeting 
in  Rome,  formalized  these  principles  of  transatlantic  connection  and  reaching  out  to  the  East.  It 
also  recognized  the  changing  nature  of  a  post-Cold  War  world  where  the  threat  went  beyond 
Article  5  and  was  better  defined  as  regional  crises,  terrorism  and  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  etc.  These  new  kinds  of  security  challenges  required  a  new  kind  of  defense 
that  meant  restructuring  and  reducing  military  forces  away  from  the  massive  mobilization  of  the 
Cold  War  to  forces  more  appropriate  for  crisis  response.  The  Strategic  Concept  also  called  for 
the  European  allies  to  shoulder  more  of  the  responsibility  for  their  own  security. 

The  new  Strategic  Concept  further  recognized  that  the  basis  for  security  is  more  than 
defense  alone  and  includes  political,  economic,  social  and  environmental  considerations.  Out  of 
this  analysis  of  the  new  security  environment  grew  the  notion  of  "exporting  stability."  Over  time, 
it  became  “understood  that  'exporting  stability'  involved  helping  to  create  the  key  conditions, 
such  as  economic  growth  and  development  that  would  be  essential  for  democratic  consolidation 
in  the  postcommunist  region  of  Europe."^^  The  NATO  enlargement  process  served  this  purpose 
to  some  extent.  However,  "NATO  pioneered  this  strategy  with  its  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP) 
and  the  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council  (EAPC)  and  the  special  consultation  arrangements 
with  Russia  and  Ukraine."^^  These  successful  programs  maintain  their  relevancy  by  continuing 
to  grow  and  evolve  based  on  the  changing  political  environment. 

The  50th  Anniversary  of  NATO  in  1999  was  the  occasion  for  the  release  of  the  updated 
new  Strategic  Concept,  which  is  very  consistent  with  the  1991  version.  Paragraph  four  of  the 
introduction  gives  a  succinct  summary:  The  Alliance  "must  maintain  collective  defence  and 
reinforce  the  transatlantic  link  and  ensure  a  balance  that  allows  the  European  Allies  to  assume 
greater  responsibility.  It  must  deepen  its  relations  with  its  partners  and  prepare  for  the 
accession  of  new  members.  It  must,  above  all,  maintain  the  political  will  and  the  military  means 
required  by  the  entire  range  of  its  missions."^’ 

U.S.  POLICY  EVOLUTION  TOWARDS  ESDI 

The  new  Strategic  Concept  supports  ESDI  based  upon  the  provision  that  "it  will  continue 
to  be  developed  within  NATO"^*  and  the  understanding  that  ESDI  represents  a  greater 
assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  European  Allies,  one  of  the  bedrock  principles  of  the  Alliance 
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agenda  above.  This  is  of  course  the  NATO  policy,  not  the  US  policy,  although  some  would 
argue  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Since  that  is  not  strictly  true,  it  is  instructive  to  explore  the 
evolution  of  US  policy  towards  ESDI. 

In  reaction  to  the  December  1998  St.  Malo  declaration,  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine 
Albright  put  forth  her  "Three  D's,"  where  ESDI  must  meet  three  criteria:  no  decoupling,  no 
duplication,  and  no  discrimination.^^  Simplistically,  "no  decoupling"  means  that  the  transatlantic 
link  must  be  maintained;  "no  duplication"  refers  to  Europeans  optimizing  their  scarce  resources 
and  not  duplicating  existing  NATO  capabilities;  and  "no  discrimination"  captures  the  idea  that 
non-EU  NATO  members  must  be  consulted  before  NATO  assets  can  be  used  for  EU 
operations. 

Less  than  two  months  after  the  EU  Helsinki  announcement.  Secretary  of  Defense  Cohen 
made  the  following  statement  at  the  Munich  Conference  of  Security:  “NATO  is,  and  should 
remain,  the  principal  foundation  of  transatlantic  and  European  security... A  coherent  European 
capacity  to  act  in  its  security  interests  should  multiply  NATO’s  power,  not  divide  it.  We  [US] 
believe  that  every  step  toward  an  ESDI  should  meet  that  test.”  He  went  on  to  endorse  NATO 
Secretary  General  Robertson’s  “Three  I’s  Test:”  indivisibility  of  transatlantic  security; 
improvement  of  European  security  capabilities;  and  inclusiveness  available  to  all  European 
allies.^  Essentially  this  is  an  evolution  of  Albright’s  “Three  D’s,”  although  stated  in  the  positive 
and  a  bit  broader  interpretation  than  “no  discrimination”  since  all  European  allies,  not  simply 
non-EU  NATO  allies,  are  included. 

Over  the  next  few  months.  Secretary  of  State  Albright  reinforced  essentially  the  same 
theme  on  at  least  three  occasions.  In  March  2000  at  the  Lisbon  US  -  EU  meeting,  she  stated, 
“We  look  forward  to  a  Europe  with  forces  that  are  modern,  flexible  and  prepared  to  operate  as 
part  of  NATO,  or  separately  where  the  Alliance  is  not  engaged.”®’  A  month  later  on  the 
occasion  of  the  51®’  birthday  of  NATO,  she  reinforced  that  “sound  security  links  between  NATO 
and  the  EU  are  essential”  and  that  any  European  defense  initiative  compliment  (sic)  and  not 
compete  with  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.®®  Probably  her  last  statement  on  ESDI  came  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  December  2000  where  she  “set  forth  three  tests  for  success  of  the 
project.  That  we  should  have  a  co-ordinated  and  coherent  approach  of  both  Europe  and  NATO; 
that  there  should  be  assured  access  to  NATO’s  operational  planning  capacity;  and  that  there 
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should  be  regular  consultation  between  both  institutions.” 

Cohen’s  final  pronouncement  on  ESDI  came  in  a  speech  to  NATO  Defense  Ministers  in 
December  2000,  just  before  the  EU  Nice  Summit.  He  warned  “that  NATO  could  become  ‘a  relic 
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of  the  past’  unless  Europeans  carry  out  their  pledges  to  improve  their  military  capability  and  link 
their  new  intervention  force  firmly  to  the  Western  alliance.”^"^ 

The  closest  thing  to  a  policy  statement  on  ESDI  from  the  Clinton  administration  is 

presented  in  Strengthening  Transatlantic  Security,  a  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  December 

2000  publication.  Regarding  ESDI,  it  states  that  the  US  seeks 

a  relationship  wherein  NATO  and  EU  efforts  to  strengthen  European  security  are 
coherent  and  mutually  reinforcing:  where  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of  decision¬ 
making  in  both  organizations  are  respected,  with  each  organization  dealing  with 
the  other  on  an  equal  footing:  where  both  organizations  place  a  high  premium  on 
transparency,  close  and  frequent  contacts  on  a  wide  range  of  levels,  and  on 
efforts  that  are  complementary:  and  where  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any 
of  the  member  states  of  either  organization.^^ 

The  indivisibility  theme  is  strong,  although  the  issue  of  within  or  outside  NATO  seems  to 
be  conceded  to  extensive  consultation.  The  improvement  requirement  is  equally  strong. 

Finally,  inclusiveness  is  clearly  evident,  although  limited  to  “members.” 

Early  in  the  George  W.  Bush  Administration  there  are  no  indications  that  this  policy  will 
change  significantly.  But,  back  on  the  eve  of  the  change  in  administrations,  “many  European 
leaders,  already  uneasy  with  American  plans  for  a  nuclear-missile  defense  shield,  interpreted 
the  comments  [Bush  campaign  suggestions  that  the  U.S.  pull  out  of  Balkan  peacekeeping]  as 
possibly  signaling  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  role  in  Europe,  or,  even  more  worrisome  in  many 
European  capitals,  a  more  go-it  alone  approach  to  foreign  affairs.”^^  Time  will  tell. 

EVALUATION  AGAINST  THE  THREE  CRITERIA 

X 

This  research  project  has  attempted  to  develop  the  issues  related  to  ESDI,  the  rationale 
for  a  continued  transatlantic  link  and  US  policy  development  toward  ESDI  since  the  Helsinki 
announcement.  At  this  point,  the  criteria  suggested  in  the  introduction  and  then  developed 
somewhat  more  in  the  policy  discussion  will  be  applied  to  ESDI  as  of  December  2000  in  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  ESDI  as  either  a  partnering  initiative  or  a  competitive  one. 

INDIVISIBILITY 

“The  security  of  Europe  and  that  of  North  America  are  indivisible.”^^  This  statement 
comes  directly  from  the  1999  NATO  new  Strategic  Concept.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
indivisibility  is  simply  defined  as  maintaining  the  transatlantic  link,  more  specifically  NATO.  The 
raison  d’etre  for  NATO  remains  Article-5  collective  defense,  but  NATO  also  has  a  role  in  crisis 
response  as  well  as  in  exporting  stability.  These  other  roles  are  very  important  and  cannot  be 
neglected  if  the  link  is  to  be  maintained. 
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The  earlier  discussion  on  the  transatlantic  link  and  European  security  made  it  clear  that 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  committed  to  maintaining  the  Alliance.  Both  sides  acknowledge 
shared  values  and  interests,  not  the  least  of  which  are  a  strong  economic  and  trade  relationship. 
On  the  European  side,  there  is  the  additional  motivation  of  harnessing  US  unilateral  tendencies 
as  much  as  possible.  And  on  a  practical  level.  Lord  Robertson  said  back  in  March  2000  that 
“realism  tells  us  that  European  strategic  independence  is  simply  not  feasible.  The  U.S.  retains 
key  strategic  capabilities  that  are  indispensable  for  all  but  the  smallest  contingencies.” 

Then  Defense  Secretary  Cohen  suggested  a  number  of  ways  to  measure  whether  the 
European  initiative  was  competitive  or  not.  In  December  2000,  “he  said  alliance  nations  in 
Europe  must  commit  more  to  improving  their  military  capabilities  as  agreed,  and  that  a 
‘cooperative,  collaborative  mechanism’  must  be  established  so  that  the  EU  force  was  not  a 
competitor  with  NATO.”^^  More  specifically,  he  went  on  to  say  that  “if  we  had  a  competing 
institution  that  was  established  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  military  effectiveness,  if  in  fact 
there  was  any  element  of  using  the  [EU]  force  structure  in  a  way  to  simply  set  up  a  competing 
headquarters... then  NATO  could  become  a  relic.”^°  For  Cohen,  then,  operational  planning  must 
be  done  using  NATO  planning  capabilities;  the  creation  of  separate  bureaucracies  and  planning 
organizations  runs  the  risk  of  weakening  the  link  between  the  US,  NATO  and  European 
security."^^  Even  more  importantly,  mechanisms  have  to  be  developed  to  link  the  EU  and  NATO 
that  are  collaborative  in  nature  and  transparent  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

The  French  EU  Presidency  Report,  adopted  at  Nice  in  2000,  states  that  “the  aim  in 
relations  between  the  EU  and  NATO  is  to  ensure  effective  consultation,  cooperation  and 
transparency.”^^  So,  the  right  words  are  there,  and  have  been  since  Helsinki.  But,  the  devil  is  in 
the  details  and  these  details  are  far  from  worked  out  and  bear  watching.  Wim  van  Eekelen, 
Head  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation  to  the  Parliamentary  Assembly,  sums  it  up  well:  “There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  break  [in  the  Alliance]  is  inevitable,  but  there  are  contradictory 
tendencies  of  competition  and  co-operation  which  require  careful  management.”'*^  If  the 
mechanisms  developed  only  pay  lip  service  to  the  concepts  and  do  not  enable  real  consultation, 
then  we  might  be  seeing  the  development  of  a  competitor.  Regarding  the  issue  of  dual  planning 
institutions,  despite  the  assertion  of  assured  access  to  NATO  planning  capabilities  as  reflected 
in  the  Nice  Presidency  report,  the  Jury  is  still  out.  The  French  are  likely  to  continue  to  pursue 
independent  planning  capabilities,  which  would  not  only  violate  the  “improvement”  criteria  (by 
duplicating  existing  capabilities),  but  could  be  the  harbinger  of  ESDI  as  competitor  for  NATO, 
thus  weakening  the  transatlantic  link. 
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There  is  growing  demand  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  US  to  modify  its  approach 
to  the  developing  EU-NATO  relationship  in  a  way  that  is  free  and  open  enough  to  enable  true 
collaboration  and  consultation.  First,  the  US  needs  to  accept  European  autonomous 
operations.'^'^  Even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  major  crisis  where  the  Alliance  as  a  whole 
would  not  be  engaged.  The  December  2000  report,  Strengthening  Transatlantic  Security,  puts 
it  this  way:  “It  remains  overwhelmingly  likely  that,  in  any  situation  where  military  involvement  on 
a  significant  scale  is  Justified  and  where  there  is  a  European  consensus  to  undertake  a  military 
operation,  the  United  States  would  support  a  NATO  role  and  would  be  part  of  the  operation.”^^ 
Less  involved  operations  like  those  the  WEU  has  led  over  the  last  ten  years  are  much  easier  to 
envision.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  ESDP  matures,  some  out  of  region  autonomous  operations 
would  not  be  surprising  (e.g.,  in  Africa  perhaps).  The  one  disturbing  note  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  Nice  Treaty  of  December  2000  removed  the  previously  accepted  "right  of  first  refusal"  for 
NATO.  The  concern  is  that  "any  division  of  labour  between  NATO  and  EU  that  would  relegate 
the  alliance  to  collective  defence  only,  while  leaving  crisis  management  to  the  EU,  would 
marginalise  the  alliance  and  its  non-EU  members."^® 

The  real  bottom  line  on  indivisibility  for  the  US,  though,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  DoD  report  referenced  above:  “While  recognizing  that  America’s  unique  political, 
economic,  and  military  strengths  will  continue  to  ensure  a  preponderant  role  for  our  country 
within  the  transatlantic  community... we  need  to  be  prepared  to  share  responsibility  and 
leadership.”^^  Presuming  that  the  US  can  share  in  this  manner,  then  the  EU  will  be  able  to 
pursue  the  ESDP  as  part  of  its  expanded  integration.  If  the  US  cannot  share  responsibility  and 
leadership,  that  might  force  the  EU  into  a  competitive  stance. 

In  December  2000,  the  Deputy  Political  Counselor  to  the  U.S  Embassy  in  Paris  told  a 
Euro-Atlantic  audience  that  “the  development  of  ESDP  should  result  in  new  and  improved 
military  capabilities  so  that  the  European  Allies  can  effectively  exercise  the  greater  responsibility 
they  seek... If  the  European  Union  neglects  these  factors  and  focuses  more  on  building 
autonomy  for  its  own  sake,  then  the  effects  could  be  serious:  New  frictions  within  the 
transatlantic  community;  a  reduced  capacity  to  manage  crises;  and,  in  the  worst  case,  an 
increasing  tendency... to  reduce  American  engagement  in  European  security.”^*  Although  not  a 
threat,  he  raised  the  political  possibility  that  the  EU  as  a  security  competitor  v.  a  security  partner 
could  hasten  the  demise  of  the  transatlantic  link  that  both  sides  agree  is  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned. 
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IMPROVEMENT 


Improvement  is  what  US  support  for  ESDI  is  really  all  about.  Even  Lord  Robertson  has 
said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  ESDI  is  about  only  three  things:  capabilities,  capabilities, 
capabilities.  As  evidenced  in  the  discussion  immediately  above,  it’s  hard  to  de-link  the 
arguments  about  the  Euro-Atlantic  partnership  and  improved  capabilities.  Improving  capabilities 
is  the  basic  commitment  that  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  for  them  to  be  viewed 
as  a  partner.  “Improvement  “  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  goes  beyond  the  earlier 
understanding  of  “no  duplication.”  There  has  to  be  a  commitment  to  “new  and  improved" 
capabilities.  Security  forces  in  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  are  a  zero  sum  game.  A  country  has  one 
military  and  one  defense  budget,  not  one  for  the  EU  and  one  for  NATO.  Resources  are  limited; 
consequently,  choices  must  be  made. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  “Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
NATO’s  defence  planning  and  review  process  has  not  led  to  the  necessary  and  massive 
overhaul  of  the  bloated  European  force  structure  inherited  from  the  Cold  War.”^^  What  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  transform  from  a  static  defensive  force  to  a  mobile  projection  force  to  meet  the 
new  threat  environment  of  a  post  Cold  War  world.  These  goals  are  clearly  laid  out  in  the 
Defense  Capabilities  Initiative  (DCI),  launched  at  the  NATO  50th  Anniversary  Summit  in 
Washington,  April  1999.  It  aims  to  improve  Alliance  capabilities  in  the  five  following  areas: 
mobility  and  deployability;  sustainability;  effective  engagement;  survivability,  and  interoperable 
communications.  The  first  major  task  taken  on  under  DCI  was  to  explicitly  lay  out  the  capability 
gaps  within  NATO;  some  58  areas  were  identified.  The  challenge,  then,  is  how  to  reduce  those 
gaps.  At  the  NATO  defense  ministerial,  December  2000,  a  NATO  official  noted  that  “just  over 
half  of  the  defense  requirements  listed  under  the  DCI  have  been  met,”  but  that  NATO  is  “still 
falling  short  of  those  goals. 

Ideally,  EU  efforts  to  improve  capabilities  and  reduce  the  gap  would  occur  in  close 
cooperation  with  NATO  and  DCI.  Close  cooperation  in  this  arena  would  pay  high  dividends 
since  the  only  way  to  really  ensure  that  capabilities  are  complementary  and  interoperable  is  to 
coordinate  it  centrally.  Strengthening  Transatlantic  Security  goes  one  step  further:  "This 
cooperation  should  extend  to  the  creation  of  a  common,  coherent,  and  collaborative  defense 
planning  review  process,  a  complex  area  where  NATO  has  proven  tools  and  is  willing  and  able 
to  assist  the  EU  in  meeting  its  Headline  Goal."^' 

Reforming  and  reshaping  militaries  will  help  improve  capabilities,  so  will  defense 
cooperation  and  consolidation.  But  savings  alone  will  not  achieve  DCI,  nor  will  reprioritization  or 
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more  efficient  spending.  As  Cohen  put  it  to  the  December  2000  NATO  ministerial,  “ultimately, 
there  has  to  be  a  commitment  of  defense  spending  and  increases  in  that  spending. In  this  he 
only  echoed  what  NATO  Secretary  General  Lord  Robertson  had  been  saying  in  capitals  all  over 
Europe  since  the  Helsinki  announcement  in  December  1999. 

How  does  ESDI  measure  up  against  the  improvement  criteria?  The  EU  made  quick 
progress  on  identifying  capabilities  for  the  RRF.  The  WEU  held  a  Capabilities  Commitment 
Conference  in  November  2000  where  over  30  countries  pledged  more  than  enough  assets.  Of 
course,  these  are  assets  already  pledged  to  other  missions,  like  NATO.  No  new,  or  improved 
capabilities  were  identified,  strictly  speaking.  Otherwise,  it  is  really  too  early  to  evaluate 
progress  on  EU  capabilities  improvement,  whether  in  concert  with  DCI  or  not.  While  the  French 
Presidency  Report  (December  2000)  discusses  that  "the  Member  States  agreed  to  pursue  their 
efforts  in  the  area  of  command  and  control,  intelligence  and  strategic  air  and  naval  transport 
capabilities,"^^  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  mutual  reinforcement  between  the  EU's  capability 
goals  and  those  of  DCI,  it  is  caveated  by  the  repeated  reassertion  of  "the  Union's  autonomy  in 
decision  making. This  may  not  be  important,  or,  it  may  lay  the  foundation  for  selectively 
duplicating  existing  NATO  capabilities  if  the  EU  deems  that  in  its  interest,  which  could  prove 
competitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  Spain  and  Italy  are  actively  involved  in  professionalizing  and 
downsizing  their  militaries.  This  will  enable  them  to  spend  their  defense  dollars  on  a  smaller, 
more  efficient  force  instead  of  a  larger,  but  less  well-trained  and  equipped  one.  Less  money  will 
be  eaten  up  by  the  huge  overhead  of  a  conscript  Army.  The  catch  is-as  the  US  has  seen  with 
their  own  base  closures— that  although  there  may  be  savings  realized  in  the  medium  and  long 
term,  "the  up-front  costs  can  be  extraordinarily  high."^^  Of  course,  many  other  European  armies 
have  not  transformed,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  have  no  intentions  of  restructuring. 

The  European  defense  industry  is  another  area  that  has  seen  some  positive  movement. 
Again,  it  is  an  area  that  is  badly  in  need  of  improvement.  “European  defence  spending  is  far 
less  efficient  than  American  defence  outlays... Even  though  the  euro  and  the  dollar  are  now 
roughly  at  parity,  a  euro  of  European  defence  spending  typically  purchases  much  less  ‘defence’ 
than  a  dollar  of  American  defence  expenditure."^^  One  reason  is  the  needed  transformation 
addressed  above.  Another  is  the  character  of  the  European  defense  industry,  which  has 
historically  been  very  nationalistic  (to  include  nationalized  defense  industries)  and  relatively 
unsuccessful  with  cooperative  European  defense  ventures. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  trend  toward  privatizing  European  defense  industries  (e.g. 
Thompson  CSF  and  Aerospatiale  in  1 999)  and  the  development  of  numerous  joint  ventures  and 
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mergers.  There  also  has  been  a  move  toward  defense  acquisition  cooperation  at  the  inter-state 
level.  The  Western  European  Armaments  Organisation  (WEAO)  has  made  some  inroads  into 
defense  cooperation.  L’Organism  Conjoint  de  Cooperation  en  Matiere  d'Armament  (OCCAR)  is 
a  European  defense  cooperative  organization  established  in  1996  with  France  and  Germany  as 
the  core,  and  with  the  UK,  Italy,  and  others  joining  later.  This  organization  has  shown  more 
promise  and  resolve  than  its  WEU  counterparts  and  hopefully  will  be  able  to  deliver  more 
efficient  acquisition  cooperation.  The  Europeans  have  also  begun  to  explore  "pooling  key 
capabilities  such  as  air  transport  assets,  in  order  to  reduce  the  overhead  costs  and  inefficiencies 
associated  with  having  individual  national  armed  forces."^’ 

The  US  also  has  a  role  to  play  in  terms  of  fostering  transatlantic  defense  cooperation. 
America  has  been  historically  very  protective  of  its  defense  industry  and  very  unwilling  to 
cooperate  on  a  basis  attractive  to  potential  partners.  The  Defense  Trade  Security  Initiative 
(DTSI)  may  represent  a  genuine  change  in  US  attitude.  Announced  by  Madeleine  Albright  at 
the  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Florence  in  June  2000,  DTSI  is  a  plan  to  reform  US  defense 
export  controls  by  cutting  down  on  the  bureaucracy  and  allowing  a  freer  sharing  of  technology 
within  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Certainly  it  will  take  time  to  realize  any  benefits  from  this  initiative, 
especially  since  Europeans  would  first  have  to  set  aside  historic  difficulties  with  European-US 
cooperation. 

As  noted  by  Secretary  Cohen  above,  though,  the  bottom  line  is  increased  defense 
spending.  Even  "Javier  Solana,  the  EU  Foreign  and  Security  Policy  co-ordinator,... has  publicly 
stated  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  in  the  short  and  medium  term  to  increase  defence 
budgets.  Without  resources,  he  recently  noted  there  'would  only  be  paper  promises  and  no  real 
improvement.'"^^  While  NATO  officials  at  the  December  2000  defense  ministerial  indicated  that 
“1 1  out  of  16  European  NATO  members  plan  real  increases  in  defense  spending  this  year,”^^  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  is  actually  realized.  Politically  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince 
constituencies  that  increases  in  defense  are  necessary  in  a  time  of  relative  peace. 

While  the  most  significant  evidence  of  improvement  and  real  commitment  to  partnering 

would  be  absolute  increases  in  European  defense  budgets,  the  more  realistic  measure  may  be 

evidence  of  increased  savings  and  efficiency.  Insofar  as  ESDI 

encourages  European  governments  to  generate  the  resources 
needed  to  upgrade  military  capabilities  or  at  least  inject  greater  co¬ 
operation  into  force  planning  and  procurement,  it  could  well  prove  a 
benefit  to  NATO... But  vigilance  is  necessary.  If  capabilities 
improvements  are  not  part  of  the  package... then  the  entire  exercise 
could  prove  militarily  meaningless  and  politically  damaging,  in 
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essence,  this  is  a  resource  question,  and  Europe  will  have  to  engage 
in  a  high  degree  of  rationalization  ...to  achieve  the  headline  goals.^ 


INCLUSION 

Pointing  to  the  November  2000  Capabilities  Commitment  Conference  where  30  different 
countries  committed  capabilities  to  the  Headline  Goal,  British  Defense  Minister  Robin  Cook 
stated  that  "the  European  security  project  is  inclusive."®*  Although  that  is  a  good  start,  much 
more  is  required.  For  the  countries  that  made  commitments,  the  conference  provided  an  easy 
way  to  make  a  political  show  of  support  and  demonstrate  solidarity  for  an  integrated  Europe. 

The  real  test  for  that  solidarity,  though,  is  the  mechanisms  the  EU  puts  in  place  for  consultations 
with  these  countries  and,  beyond  consultation,  for  participation  in  the  decision-making  process. 
As  Secretary  Cohen  noted,  "The  danger  would  be  if  it  [ESDP]  should  start  to  be  exclusive.  If  it 
starts  to  discriminate  against  non-EU  members,  then  you  run  the  risk  of  having  a  line,  a  division, 
which  can  cause  fragmentation  and  a  loss  of  that  cohesion  which  is  so  critical  to  having  a 
unified  position  for  NATO  members."®^ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  transatlantic  link  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  notion  of  "exporting 
stability"  was  introduced  as  the  primary  post-Cold  War  mission  for  NATO,  aside  from  Article  5. 
The  EU  approached  enlargement  in  a  very  similar  way.  "In  a  move  that  to  some  extent  mirrored 
NATO's  outreach  strategy,  the  WEU  gradually  developed  a  differentiated  and  far-reaching 
system  of  participation  in  its  decision-making  processes  for  states  that  are  not  full  members... As 
a  result,  it... evolved  into  a  comprehensive  forum  for  dialogue."®^  What  is  concerning  here  is 
that  the  EU  absorbed  the  WEU  at  the  end  of  2000  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the  primary 
strength  of  the  WEU~its  consultative  mechanism-will  be  maintained,  and  even  more 
importantly,  expanded  to  include  new  prospective  partners  and  members  to  both  the  EU  and 
NATO. 

Real  inclusion  and  cooperation  should  include  all  European  security  players.  DoD's 

report,  Strengthening  Transatlantic  Security,  explains  it  well: 

The  four  EU  members  who  participate  in  PfP  but  are  not  members  of 
the  Alliance  should  have  appropriate  access  to  NATO’s  defense 
planning  arrangements  and  a  role  in  the  decision  shaping  of  NATO- 
led  crisis  response  operations.  This  will  enhance  their  capability  as 
Partners  to  act  effectively  alongside  the  1 1  EU  members  who  belong 
to  the  Alliance  in  an  eventual  EU-led  crisis  response  contingency. 

Similarly,  the  six  European  Allies  who  currently  are  not  members  of 
the  EU  should  be  invited  to  participate,  to  the  widest  possible  extent, 
in  EU  preparations  to  meet  its  Headline  Goal  and,  eventually,  in  the 
deliberations  that  must  take  place  before  the  EU  takes  a  final  decision 
on  military  action.®'’ 
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This  aspect  of  ESDI  is  still  largely  undeveloped,  despite  the  consultation  agreements 
between  the  EU  and  the  non-EU  NATO  members  (less  Turkey)  announced  at  the  Nice  Summit 
The  French  Presidency  Report,  4  December  2000,  addresses  "arrangements  concerning  non- 
EU  European  NATO  members  and  other  countries  which  are  candidates  for  accession  to  the 
EU."  This  is  a  great  beginning,  but  the  group  that  is  left  out  of  this  equation  is  those  countries 
that  are  NATO  partners,  but  not  EU  candidates.  These  countries  pose  an  issue  because  they 
participate  in  PfP  and  the  Planning  and  Review  Process  (PARP),  which  means  that  their  assets 
could  be  pledged  to  NATO  which  consequently  means  they  could  be  indirectly  available  to  EU- 
led  operations.  Obviously,  then,  they  should  be  included  in  consultations  as  well. 

"In  terms  of  membership,  the  EU  has  admitted  13  states  to  its  group  of  accession 
candidates.  NATO  launched  a  Membership  Action  Plan  to  help  aspiring  countries  prepare  their 
candidacies  for  possible  membership  and  will  review  the  enlargement  issue  in  2002.  But  we 
can  assume  that  the  number  of  EU  members  that  are  not  part  of  NATO  will  continue  to 
increase,  perpetuating  the  lack  of  convergence  between  these  institutions."^^  In  other  words,  the 
divergence  is  realistically  likely  to  increase,  not  decrease.  How  non-discriminatory  the  EU  really 
is  in  dealing  with  these  countries  on  the  periphery  will  be  an  important  element  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  inclusiveness  measure.  At  a  minimum,  a  starting  point  would  include  consultation 
between  the  EU  and  NATO's  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council  that  is  the  overarching 
framework  for  all  aspects  of  NATO's  cooperation  with  its  Partners. 

CONCLUSION 

The  introduction  to  this  paper  asserted  that  ESDI  is  viewed  as  a  partnering  initiative  by  the 
US,  not  a  competitive  one.  As  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  increasing  integration  of  the  EU, 

ESDI  is  first  and  foremost  a  means  for  the  EU  to  give  some  teeth  to  its  developing  CFSP.  From 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though,  it  also  promises  the  first  significant  contribution  to  European 
burden  sharing  for  its  own  defense.  The  evolution  of  the  ESDI,  especially  the  still  contentious 
relationship  with  NATO  (and  by  extension,  the  US)  is  evidence  of  the  EU  struggling  with  their 
emerging  role  beyond  the  economic  sphere.  The  fact  that  the  capabilities  gap  is  so  wide  is 
probably  the  single  most  limiting  factor  to  EU  independence  in  the  medium  term.  The  challenge 
for  the  US  is  to  capitalize  on  the  contribution  to  burden  sharing,  and  maintain  the  partnering 
relationship  without  letting  it  turn  into  competition. 

A  partner  is  usually  thought  of  in  terms  of  an  association  with  another  in  some  activity  of 
common  interest.  It  also  implies  a  relationship  in  which  each  party  has  equal  status  and  a 
certain  independence  as  well  as  either  implicit  or  formal  obligations  to  the  other.  The  common 
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interest  here  is  the  security  of  Europe,  to  include  the  expanded  notion  of  exporting  stability  as  a 
primary  means  of  enhancing  security.  For  the  moment,  the  relationship  between  the  EU  and 
the  US  generally  fits  the  partner  mode.  As  discussed,  though,  the  US  probably  needs  to 
relinquish  some  measure  of  leadership  in  order  to  foster  a  true  partnership  and  not  force  the  EU 
into  a  competitive  stance. 

A  competitor  is  one  who  competes,  who  strives  or  contends  with  another  for  a  profit  or  a 
prize.  In  the  economic  realm,  while  Europe  is  a  trade  partner,  she  can  also  be  seen  as  a 
competitor  for  world  market.  So  it  is  not  incongruous  to  have  aspects  of  both  partnership  and 
competition  in  the  same  relationship.  In  the  security  realm,  the  EU  is  currently  at  the  weak  end 
of  the  partner  spectrum,  primarily  because  of  her  dependence  on  NATO  and  the  US.  Too  much 
independence,  however,  could  be  an  indicator  of  competition  developing. 

This  paper  suggested  three  measures  to  evaluate  the  ongoing  development  of  ESDI: 
indivisibility,  improvement  and  inclusion.  Maintaining  the  transatlantic  link  is  clearly  the  test  for 
indivisibility.  At  the  moment,  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  firmly  committed  to  that  link,  albeit  for 
their  own  reasons  of  self-interest.  The  primary  indicators  to  observe  for  maintaining  the  link  in  a 
meaningful  way  are  the  mechanisms  developed  to  ensure  transparent  cooperation  and 
collaboration.  One  alert  would  be  an  insistence  on  developing  dual  planning  institutions.  In 
addition  to  being  duplicative,  multiple  planning  centers  would  inhibit  transparency  and  would  be 
inefficient  except  in  the  least  ambitious  operations.  Any  attempt  to  marginalize  NATO  into 
collective  defense  only  vice  a  real  role  In  crisis  management  would  be  another  serious  indicator. 
Again,  the  primary  area  to  watch  in  terms  of  indivisibility  is  the  NATO-EU  links  currently  under 
discussion. 

The  real  key  to  the  success  of  ESDI  for  the  EU  and  as  a  partnering  effort  is  improvement. 
Without  improved  capabilities,  there  is  no  viable  initiative.  The  primary  indicator  of  improvement 
is  undoubtedly  increased  defense  budgets.  Other  ancillary,  but  ultimately  less  important 
indicators,  are  more  efficient  spending,  restructuring  for  improved  capability,  and  consolidated 
defense  acquisition  cooperation.  Initial  progress  will  have  to  be  measured  on  the  margins  in 
terms  of  the  ancillary  indicators  because  those  are  the  most  likely  targets  for  short-  term 
progress.  In  addition,  a  genuine  effort  to  extract  the  most  efficiency  from  the  process  dictates 
that  DCI  be  the  umbrella.  Real  improvement  is  not  possible,  though,  without  increased 
European  defense  budgets.  Even  with  increased  budgets,  improvement  is  a  long-term  process. 
Note  that  divergence  from  partnership  to  competition  is  likewise  not  possible  without 
improvement. 
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Inclusion  is  the  only  measure  that  has  enjoyed  much  activity  so  far.  Progress  has  already 
been  made  with  the  non-EU  NATO  members,  although  Turkey  is  an  outstanding  problem  in  that 
regard.  The  apparent  exclusion  of  the  non-EU  NATO  partners  may  only  be  an  oversight.  The 
EU  will  have  its  hands  full  to  finalize  its  own  internal  decision  making  procedures  for  ESDI  in  the 
short  term.  How  the  EU  builds  the  consultation  scheme  for  all  of  the  European  actors  will  be  a 
primary  indicator  of  partnership.  A  competitive  stance  might  emerge  if  a  tendency  to  exclude 
some  countries  for  one  reason  or  another  becomes  apparent. 

US  policy  towards  ESDI  has  been  to  support  the  burden-sharing  aspects  of  ESDI  while 
trying  to  anchor  the  initiative  within  NATO.  While  ESDI  independence  is  still  not  desirable.  ESDI 
autonomy  is  another  thing  and  there  have  been  at  least  some  indications  that  the  U.S.  may  be 
willing  to  share  some  aspects  of  leadership.  Future  policy  evolution  will  depend  on  the 
decisions  the  EU  makes  in  the  near  term.  Evaluating  those  developments  in  terms  of 
indivisibility,  improvement  and  inclusion  will  give  consistent  direction  for  US  policy  on  ESDI. 
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